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the rental outlay should be appealed to only when other adequate 
sources of information turn out, in the judgment of the assessors, 
to fail; and if any contributor has ground for complaint of over- 
assessment, the burden of initiative and the burden of proof should 
be placed with him to establish this. That is to say, the prin- 
ciple of the habitation tax as proposed by the New York commission 
is not open to question, but only the administrative methods pro- 
posed. 

H. J. Davenport 

The University of Chicago 



WOMEN IN MANUFACTURES: A SUPPLEMENTARY 

NOTE 

The statistical portion of one of a series of articles on this 
subject 1 was made the subject of a somewhat extended criticism 2 
in the January number of this Journal and it therefore seems suit- 
able to restate as briefly as is consistent with clearness some of the 
evidence upon which was based the conclusion 3 that has been ques- 
tioned. 

The tables discussed were those used in the attempt to show the 
relative number of men and women employed (1) in "manufactur- 
ing and mechanical pursuits," (2) in the cotton industry, (3) in 
"boots and shoes." These will be dealt with separately, since there are 
special points to be noted in regard to each, although the criticisms 
of the first and the reply evoked by the criticism apply equally to 

1 "The History of the Industrial Employment of Women in the United 
States: An Introductory Study;" see this Journal, October, 1906. The portion 
of the article criticized is Part II, "Statistics of Women in Manufactures, 
1810-1900," pp. 480-90. 

a "Women in Manufactures : A Criticism" by I. M. Rubinow, of the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. ; see the 
January, 1907, number of this Journal, pp. 40-48. 

3 That conclusion may be restated, as no valid reason has yet been adduced 
for doubting its correctness. It was then said that "evidence has certainly been 
given to show that any theory that women are a new element in our industrial 
life, or that they are doing 'men's work,' or that they have 'driven out the 
men' is a theory unsupported by facts. Instead of coming in as usurpers, women 
have been from the beginning an important factor in American industry — 
in the early days of the factory system an indispensable factor — and fifty years 
ago there were more women relatively to the number of men employed than there 
are today." 
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all. The question is raised as to whether in attempting to show the 
relative number of women employed in each census year from 1850- 
1900, data from the "manufactures" returns for the years 1850-60 
are fairly comparable with those from "manufacturing and mechani- 
cal pursuits" from the census of "occupations" for the period 
1870-1900. 

Before discussing the points of difference between the earlier 
and later "manufactures" returns and showing why, for the later 
period, the data from the "occupations" census are preferable, 
an examination may be made of two tables, resulting from 
using the two sets of returns. The first table is the one previously 
used as a basis for conclusions ; the second results from substituting 
the material suggested as proper. It will be noticed that the con- 
clusions deduced are the same in either case. 

MANUFACTURING AND MECHANICAL PURSUITS 



Table I 

Data for 1850-60 from "'Manufactures" returns, 
compared with data 1870- 1000 from "Occupa- 
tions" returns for "Manufacturing and Me- 
chanical Pursuits." 


Table II 
Data for 1850-1900 from "Manufactures" returns. 


Year 


Men 


Women 


Percentage 

Women 

of All 

Employees 


Men; 

after 1870 

*'Menoveri6" 


Women; 
after 1870 
"Women 

over 16"* 


Children 

under 16; 

NotReport'd 

1850-60 


Percentage 

Women 

of All 

Employees 


1850 
i860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 


73 I , I 37 
1,040,349 

2,353,47i 
3> I 53,692 
4,650,540 
5,772,641 


225,922 
270,897 
353.950 
631,034 
1,027,928 
1,312,668 


23.6 
20.6 
13.0 
16.6 
18. 1 
18.5 


73 I > I 37 
1,040,349 
1,615,598 
2,019,035 
3,327-042 
4,116,610 


225,922 
270,897 
323,770 
53 1 .639 
803,686 
1,031,609 


114,628 
181,921 
120,885 
168,583 


23.6 
20.6 

15 -8t 

19.4 
18.9 
19.4 



* The schedule called for "Females above 15" until 1900 when it was made the same for both men 
and women, i.e., "16 years and over." See "Manufactures," Twelfth Census, Vol. I, p. ciii. 

t The percentage which women formed of the total number of men and women after 1870 would, I 
believe, be a more correct comparison to make here. That would make this percentage column as 

follows: 



1850 


i860 


1870 


1880 


1890 


1900 


23.6 


20.6 


16.6 


20.8 


19.4 


20.0 



The tendencies which were said to be indicated by Table I — a 
decreasing proportion of women employees from 1850-1900, but 
an increasing proportion from 1 870-1900 — are also indicated by 
Table II. In both tables, 1870 is a "point of depression." It is 
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true that in Table I the decrease was slightly more pronounced, but 
there is a factor to be allowed for in Table II which minimizes the 
decrease indicated there. This may be stated somewhat at length 
here, because of its omission from the abbreviated discussion in the 
statistical section of the former article. 

The reasons for preferring Table I may be stated as follows : The 
census statistics of the number of persons employed in our manu- 
facturing industries are from two different sets of returns — those 
from the special census of manufactures, and those from the popula- 
tion census, the latter summarized in a special volume or depart- 
ment of the census reports dealing with "occupations." These two 
sets of returns are not only not alike, but may appear to be contra- 
dictory at times. The number of women employed is reported 
only from the "manufactures" returns for 1850-60; for 1870- 
1900, from both the "manufactures" returns and the "occupations" 
returns for "manufacturing and mechanical pursuits." In 
attempting, therefore, to compare the number of women engaged 
in "manufactures" at the various census years from 1850 to 1900, 
there are the two methods open of comparing the returns from the 
"manufactures" census for 1850-60 — the only returns for women 
that exist for those years — either with the returns from the "manu- 
factures" schedules of 1870-1900, seemingly the logical thing to do 
on the supposition that the schedules were the same throughout the 
period; or, secondly, with the returns for "manufacturing and 
mechanical pursuits" from the "occupations" schedules. The 
important thing, obviously, is not to compare returns from schedules 
that are called by the same names, but to compare returns from 
schedules that report the same things without regard to the names 
by which they are designated. Therefore, which of these two sets 
of returns furnishes the more correct basis of comparison de- 
pends obviously upon whether the early manufactures' returns 
resemble more closely the later manufactures' returns or the occu- 
pations returns for "manufacturing and mechanical pursuits." 

It is to be observed in comparing Table I with Table II : First, 
that in Table I the terms men and women are correctly used for 
the entire period 1850-1900, while in Table II it must be explained 
that a change in the schedule makes it necessary to compare "men" 
and "women" in 1850-60 with "men over 16," "women over 16 
(or 15)," and children under 16, in 1870-1900. The early census 
of manufactures called for the "average number of male and 
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female hands," so that the terms "men" and "women" include 
boys and girls in those years. 4 In 1870 and in succeeding years, 
this schedule was so changed as to report three groups instead of 
two — men over 16, women over 16 (or 15), and children under 16, 
girls and boys being grouped together in this third division. 5 In 
the manufactures division of the "occupations" returns, it is possible 
to keep to the old division into two groups; and in this respect 
they are more easily comparable with the early groups of the other 
returns. 

The early census of manufactures included some important occu- 
pational groups which are excluded from the 1870-1900 censuses 
of manufactures, but are included in the 1870-1900 "manufacturing 
and mechanical pursuits" division of the "occupations" returns. Such 
are the building trades, miners, and fisheries. If the total for men in 
1850 be examined, it will be found to contain, for example, the fol- 
lowing: "Carpenters and builders" 15,276, "coal mining" 15,112, 
"gold mining" 4,804, "fisheries" 20,814, "stone and marble quarries" 
9,996. There is no evidence that I have been able to find to show 
that manufacturers were either included or excluded, but as no 
special mention is made of them in the schedule, it seems a fair 
assumption that they were counted in among the "persons employed" 
in the industry. However, so far as I am able to discover, there 
must be some uncertainty as to this point. 

Attention is also called to the volume on industry and wealth in 
the census of 1870, in which the "manufacturers" returns for the 
three years 1850, i860, 1870 are conveniently collected and it is 
carefully pointed out that the statistics of mining, quarrying, and 

* See schedule No. 5 of the census of 1850, which was not changed, as to 
these points under discussion, in i860, Carroll D. Wright, History and Growth 
of the Census, pp. 45, 46 and pp. 50, 51. Of course the meaning of "average 
number of male and female hands" is not denned, and is only one of many fine 
points that it would be interesting and profitable to notice in an extended discus- 
sion. That the terms "male" and "female" covered boys and girls, I have 
found no reason to doubt. 

5 It is difficult to refrain from calling attention to such curious misstate- 
ments in the criticism as the following : "In the data for manufactures in 
1850 and i860, the wage workers are divided into men, women, and children, 
the sex of the latter not being indicated." It is, of course, only too fre- 
quently lamented that the census did not publish statistics of the employment 
of children until 1870. The same lack of familiarity with the early schedules 
is shown in the references to the occupational groups, e. g., building trades and 
miners, which were said to be excluded in the early years. 
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fishing industry are excluded from the tables of manufactures for 
1870, but are included in the statements for i860 and 1850. 
(P. 392, note.) 

They are, however, although excluded from the manufactures 
census of 1870-1900, included in the manufactures division of the 
"occupations" returns for these years, and render these returns 
more comparable with the manufactures returns of 1850-60 than 
are those called by the more similar name. 

It has already been noted that, although the decrease seemed 
slightly more pronounced in Table I, there is a factor to be allowed 
for in Table II which tends to neutralize the difference between 
them. This is the factor just discussed — the inclusion in 1850-60 of 
certain occupational groups which are composed almost wholly of 
men, and which are not included in the 1870-1900 data in Table II. 
Either to exclude these groups from the early years or to include 
them in the later period is necessary to put the comparison on a 
proper basis, and when this is done the decrease in the proportion 
of women employed will be greater than is now indicated in Table II. 

Similar tables, from the two sets of data relating to the cotton 
industry, have been prepared and are given below to show that 
Table I did not, as was suggested, exaggerate the decrease to which 
attention was called. 







THE 


COTTON INDUSTRY 






Table I 

Data for 1850-60 from "Manufactures" returns 
compared with data 1870-1000 from " Occupa- 
tions " returns for "Manufacturing and Mechani- 
cal Pursuits." 


Table II 

Data for 1850-1900 from census of " Manufac- 
tures." 


Year 


Men 


Women 


Percentage 

Women 

of All 

Employees 


Men; 

after 1870 

"Men over 

16" 


Women; 
after 1870 
"Women 

over 16"* 


Children 

under 16; 

No Data 

for 1850-60 


Percentage 

Women 

of All 

Employees 


1850 
i860 
1870 
1880 


33,15° 
46,859 
47,208 
78,292 
80,177 
125,788 


59,136 
75,169 
64,398 
91,479 
92,965 
120,603 


64.0 
61.5 
57-7 
53-8 
53-4 
48.9 


33, I 5° 
46,859 
42,790 
61,760 
88,837 

x 35,72i 


59,136 
75,^9 
69,637 
84,558 
106,607 
126,882 


22,942 
28,341 
23,432 
4°,258 


64.O 
61.5 

51 -4t 

49.0 

48.7 
41.9 



* As pointed out before, " women above 15 " is the correct designation until 1900. 
tThe percentage of women among the total number of men and women above 16 if substituted for 
the above percentages 1870-1000 would give the following result (I believe a more trustworthy one) : 



1850 


i860 


1870 


1880 


1890 


1900 


64.0 


61. s 


61.9 


57.7 


54.5 


48.3 
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No comment on the table for boots and shoes is necessary, except 
to call attention to the footnote (note 98, p. 485 of my discussion) 
which was apparently overlooked. 

The earlier and recent statistics for this industry are not fairly 
comparable for they cover the period of the transition to the factory 
system. In i860 this transition was still in progress and the census 
for that year says. "Although of quite recent introduction in this 
branch of industry, its [the sewing machine's] employment is gradu- 
ally bringing about a silent revolution in the boot and shoe manu- 
factures, which is daily assuming the characteristics of a factory 
system" ("Manufactures," Eighth Census, p. lxxi). 

Edith Abbott 
Wellesley College 



WASHINGTON NOTES 

Money and Banking 

Reciprocity 

Foreign Commerce 

Work of the Interstate Commerce Commission 

Probable Legislation 

The advent of a panic in the midst of prosperous business con- 
ditions is a development that has been anticipated for some time by 
many persons but not forecast by any in precisely the form in which 
it has appeared. Bank reports rendered to the comptroller of the 
currency for September 17 last indicated conditions rather more 
favorable than those which had previously existed so far as reserves 
were concerned. There was little evidence to suggest the approach 
of panic conditions except unofficial information occasionally re- 
ceived at the Treasury Department and indicating the existence, of 
serious stress among borrowers. In many cases, even legitimate 
business firms of high standing seemed to have much difficulty in 
getting the requisite renewals and fresh loans even for the most 
necessary purposes, and when they were granted it was only at 
relatively high rates of interest. On October 15 the first serious 
trouble made its appearance in connection with a New York bank 
which had fallen under the control of copper speculators. 

In coming to the relief of the market Secretary Cortelyou of 
the Treasury Department found himself severely handicapped. 
When Secretary Shaw turned over the department to Mr. Cortelyou, 
he left a substantial sum in hand but the bulk of the surplus, 



